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Abstract: Domestic violence in the Indian context becomes complex with the interplay of law and prevalent socio- 
cultural dimensions vis a vis women. This article analyzes the representation of domestic violence in select Hindi 
films: Agni Sakshi (With Fire as Witness) (Ghosh, 1996), Daman: A Victim of Marital Violence (Subjugation: A Victim 
of Marital Violence) (Lajmi, 2001), and Mehndi (Henna) (Khan, 1998). These films conceptualize the legalistic matter 
of domestic violence in two ways: one, in the form of battering, sexual, emotional, and verbal abuse by a 
psychopathic husband, and two, as family violence caused by the social evil of dowry. By exploring the fictional 
screening of the issue of domestic violence, this article analyzes how such depictions have been co-related to 
contemporary legal discourses. Our article investigates how films contribute to the understanding of domestic 
violence within the context of legal matters and reveal the underlying feminist or patriarchal values. Through textual 
analysis of the film texts, we hypothesize that they often reinforce patriarchal narratives by portraying domestic 
violence as isolated incidents related to husbands’ psychopathy or dowry issues. 
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Introduction 

Since its inception in 1913, Indian cinema has been loyal to addressing social causes. Ashish 
Rajadhyaksha considers Hindi cinema, or Bollywood, the “most prominent culture industry in modern 
India” (32). During the 1990s, at the advent of liberalization and globalization, the Hindi film industry was 
influenced by both the “universalizing and particularizing trends” (Matusitz and Payano 69). The decade 
made the family drama genre popular in India through Hindi cinema (Tere 4). According to Derné, seventy 
percent of these family dramas depicted the mistreatment of women through sexual harassment, 
battering, rape, domestic violence, and so on (“Making Sex Violent,” 552). Though these films criticized 
violence against women in home spaces, the patriarchal institution of marriage has “implicitly being 
patronized in the sense that the victim wife refuses to leave her husband’s house despite severe physical 
and emotional violence by a rationale of leaving the marital house only at the time of her death” (Tere 3). 
While analyzing the depiction of sexual violence in Hindi films from 1997-99, Ramasubramanian and Oliver 
find that male aggression and violence towards women characters are shown as normal and legitimate 
(328). However, Afreen Khan notes that the 1990s brought a radical shift in the role and depiction of 
women in Indian cinema (51). 

Hindi films during the 1990s and early 2000s, including Yaraana (Friendship) (Dhawan, 1995), Daraar 
(Rift) (Abbas and Mastan, 1996), Agni Sakshi (With Fire as Witness) (Ghosh, 1996), Raja Ki Aayegi Baraat 
(The King’s Entourage Will Arrive) (Gaekwad, 1997), Mehndi (Henna) (Khan, 1998), Daman: A Victim of 
Marital Violence (Subjugation: A Victim of Marital Violence) (Lajmi, 2001), and Lajja (Shame) (Santoshi, 
2001), took up the widely debated issue of domestic violence as their core theme. They reflected different 
forms of abuse that Indian women face within their households. These films depicted the domestic sphere 
and marital relationships as abusive and violent, challenging the stereotypical screening of marriage in 
Hindi films (Bollywood) as a romantic and idealistic union. Almost all protagonists in the above-mentioned 
films are portrayed as “avenging women” (Karki 83) who either kill or attempt to kill their husbands to 
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avenge the wrong done to them or their families. These women can be seen as an “antithesis to 
Bollywood’s prolific narratives of self-sacrificial women” (Karki 86) who were usually presented as muted 
victims corresponding to the trivial image of docile, domesticated, obedient, and someone who revered 
their husbands even if they were abusive (Moini 1453-54). 

Agni Sakshi and Daman take an identical stance on domestic violence by portraying husbands as cruel, 
possessive, and exhibiting psychopathic traits. They restrict their wives to their homes and isolate them 
from the outside world. The films convey that the women’s confinement and the hidden nature of the 
abuse prevent anyone from coming to their aid. The female characters seem powerless in the face of 
violence, often resorting to tears and pleading to gain respect and empathy from their husbands. Contrary 
to these representations, Wehndi explores the cultural portrayal of non-physical forms of abuse faced by 
Pooja (Rani Mukherjee), primarily from her mother-in-law for not bringing an adequate dowry’ from her 
father. Reflecting the belief that “women are women’s worst enemies” (Gangoli 106; Gangoli and Rew 
423; Lundberg 13-14), this film portrays Mrs. Chaudhary (Himani Shivpuri) as a villainous character who 
harasses her daughter-in-law. 

The films analyzed in this article interpret their portrayal of domestic abuse as outlined in Section 
498A of the Indian Penal Code (IPC, 1860). According to this section, domestic violence is defined as 
“cruelty” and is categorized into two types. The first category encompasses any deliberate behavior likely 
to drive a woman to commit suicide or cause severe injury or danger to her life, limb, or health, either 
physical or mental (Section 498A, clause “a”). The second category involves harassment of a woman with 
the intent to coerce her or her relatives to meet unlawful demands for property or valuable assets, often 
related to dowry (Clause “b”). “Cruelty” is considered a serious offense under Section 498A, but its precise 
definition within matrimonial law remains subject to interpretation. Broadly, physical cruelty may vary 
depending on the sensitivity and vulnerability of the individual involved, but surely involves physical 
aggression causing injury or threat to life. On the other hand, non-physical violence encompasses a range 
of behaviors, including harassment, disrespectful conduct, refusal to engage in marital relations, and 
withholding of basic necessities such as medical treatment, food, clothing, or shelter by the husband. 
These non-physical acts are considered part of the broader issue of violence against women (Misra 109- 
10). Reflecting this conceptual interpretation, domestic abuse is depicted in contemporary Hindi films as 
mental and emotional abuse in addition to physical violence (Thukral and Jaipuria 1078). Since it is difficult 
to quantify and record emotional and psychological violence, films play an important role in capturing the 
full picture of the mental levels of violence that defy quantification (Chatterjee 694). 

This article conducts a textual and discourse analysis of select Hindi films: Agni Sakshi, Mehndi, and 
Daman: A Victim of Marital Violence (hereafter Daman). The textual and discourse analysis methods are 
employed to understand how domestic violence formulated in law permeated the cinematic imagination. 
Focusing on the “law and film” feminist film theory by Kamir (“Framed,” 2), the article examines how the 
legal terminology of “cruelty” defined within Section 498A of the IPC is interpreted in Hindi films. It 
considers two films, Agni Sakshi and Daman, to analyze how the concept of “cruelty” is depicted as male 
violence due to the husbands’ psychopathic disorder. Additionally, by analyzing the film Mehndi, the 
article discusses how the “unlawful demand for any property or valuable security” or dowry contributes 
to domestic violence. These films conceptualize the legalistic matter of domestic violence in two ways: 1) 
in the form of battering, sexual, emotional, and verbal abuse by a psychopathic husband, and 2) as family 
violence caused by the social evil of dowry. This article delves into the analysis of contemporary Hindi 
films in India, focusing on how they portray domestic violence and how such depictions have been co- 
related to the legal discourses that emerged during the 1980s and 1990s. The discourses of film and law 


1 A dowry refers to a transfer of assets, which may include money or property, given by the bride’s family to the groom 
or his family during the marriage. 
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during the period are revisited because domestic violence, as a concept, has been deeply influenced by 
legal interpretations from the past, establishing a strong connection to its representation in cinema 
(Sharma and Tripathi 128). The discourse of film is important because “We are living at a time when 
writing is rapidly losing its social and ideological hegemony” (Hibbitts 887), and audio-visual media are 
becoming more influential in meaning-making. The law is significant because, over the decades, the 
discourse of law has become a prominent vehicle for advocating justice and women’s rights concerning 
violence, including domestic abuse. Also, the law and legal discourses have played a central role in giving 
feminist struggles their political and discursive character (Kapur and Cossman 20). Both law and film 
complement each other as “Law cannot flourish without memory. Legal meanings require a stable 
medium in order to persist over time” (Sherwin 3), and films play an important role in creating mass 
memory. 


Cruelty as Psychopathic Male Violence in Agni Sakshi and Daman 

The film Agni Sakshi, directed by Parto Ghosh, tells the story of Madhu (Manisha Koirala), who 
endures severe physical and mental abuse from her husband Vishwanath (Nana Patekar), a possessive 
and cruel man. The film’s narrative on domestic violence begins with Vishwanath adorning Madhu with 
bangles, necklaces, and other jewelry, implying a domineering display of affection. She feels 
uncomfortable and says, “I am very upset. Today you did not let me leave the room all day” (01:02:50). 
Vishwanath forcibly makes her wear the jewelry while she verbally resists: “Why are you adorning me so 
much? All this jewelry feels burdensome” (01:03:02). Vishwanath replies, “It feels good to me” (01:03:07). 
His unwavering determination and harsh behavior toward his wife depict him as a masculine figure with 
authoritative control, who appears to be a “loving” husband on the surface. He insists on his wife looking 
beautiful to him to satisfy his own ego. 

Commenting on Hindu husbands’ isolating and controlling behavior, Derné proposes that they 
deliberately exercise control and restrict their wives’ freedom to uphold the advantages they enjoy as 
male family members (“Hindu Men Talk,” 204). They perceive the act of confining wives to the household 
and fulfilling their needs as integral to leading a desirable life. Furthermore, the notion of maintaining the 
wife’s physical attractiveness is also viewed as a means to reinforce the husband’s privileged position. In 
another display of possession and control, the next scene shows Vishwanath taking Madhu to a decorated 
hall, where he has arranged a birthday surprise for her. However, to her astonishment, the hall is 
completely empty, with no guests present. It becomes evident that Vishwanath deliberately chose not to 
invite anyone, further highlighting his controlling and isolating behavior. Madhu surprisingly asks, “Did 
you not call anyone else? Are any of your friends coming over?” (01:05:08). In response, Vishwanath 
becomes infuriated and unleashes his rage. He destroys the decorations, throws the cake, and slaps 
Madhu forcefully. He demands to know, “Am | not enough? Why do you want a crowd? You should not 
have said this! This is not fair!” (01:06:25). This scene effectively depicts how Vishwanath instills fear in 
his wife and makes it abundantly clear that he does not want anyone to come near her or be involved in 
her life. 

Following a similar narrative, Daman, directed by Kalpana Lajmi, portrays the story of a wife who 
experiences physical, sexual, and emotional abuse at the hands of her husband, who is possessive, 
controlling, and cruel. The character Sanjoy Saikia (Sayaji Shinde) is depicted as a psychopathic and 
aggressive man who is uninterested in marriage and leads a promiscuous lifestyle. However, under 
pressure from his parents, who threaten to disinherit him if he does not marry their chosen girl, he 
reluctantly marries Durga (Raveena Tandon). As a result, Sanjoy despises her and subjects her to physical, 
mental, and sexual violence. 

The film begins with a scene showing Durga, bruised, frightened, and seeking refuge in a village in 
Guwahati after escaping her abusive husband. The narrative then shifts to flashbacks, gradually unveiling 
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the reasons behind Durga’s escape. One of the initial revelations is that she was kept isolated within the 
confines of her home, cut off from the outside world. A servant informs the police during the investigation 
of her disappearance, stating, “It’s hard to believe anyone could touch her. She wasn’t even allowed to 
meet outsiders” (00:09:50). 

The film foregrounds the patriarchal ideology that perceives women’s role primarily as fulfilling the 
material, sexual, and labor needs of their husbands and in-laws within the context of the family (Chaudhuri 
et al. 141-43). In order to control her labor, marriage restricts a woman from attaining her educational 
pursuits, and when she defies the norm, she is subjected to violence and torture. In a sequence in the 
film, Durga and her family are gathered at the dining table. Sanjoy expresses his discontent with Durga 
for meeting her friend without his permission. She mentions that her friend’s husband supports gender 
equality in marriage, and expresses her wish for her daughter to have educational opportunities and the 
freedom to choose her own partner, in contrast to her own experiences. Sanjoy reacts angrily and 
proceeds to assault Durga in front of their family members physically. 

Both films emphasize the aggressive tendencies of the husbands and their isolating behaviors as 
psychopathic. For example, Agni Sakshi suggests that Vishwanath’s cruel behavior stems from his 
possessiveness, controlling nature, and mental instability. It hints at his troubled childhood, where his 
parents divorced, leaving him feeling alone and insecure. This sense of insecurity makes him afraid that 
his wife might also be disloyal to him, and they might end up separated. Hence, Vishwanath becomes 
suspicious and controlling of Madhu’s interactions with the outside world, dictating to her every move 
and confining her to their home. He even prevents her father from visiting and celebrating his daughter’s 
birthday, as he wants Madhu all to himself. 

This kind of screening of domestic violence in Hindi cinema made its way to India during the post- 
liberalization era (post-1991) through the transnational dissemination of ideologies during the process of 
globalization (Schaefer and Karan 701). This circulation of ideas occurred through the remakes of 
Hollywood films in Hindi cinema. The Hindi film Agni Sakshi was a remake of the Hollywood classic 
Sleeping with the Enemy (1991). Additionally, there were two other Hindi remakes of the same film: 
Yaraana (1995) and Daraar (1996). The plot of the film exposes the reality of “fairytale marriage” 
(Wheeler 159). However, it focuses on individual pathological cases ignoring the wider socio-cultural 
aspects. 

While tracing the portrayal of domestic abuse in mainstream American media, Kozol observed that 
the media often attempted to portray the broader social issue of domestic violence as individual stories 
(648). To achieve this, male abusers were often depicted as psychopaths or monsters (Kozol 648). Agni 
Sakshi and Daman also present domestic violence as isolated incidents carried out by individuals with 
psychopathic tendencies. These portrayals tend to emphasize that such acts are exceptional and 
perpetrated by individuals who are psychologically abnormal or deranged individuals. Another dimension 
of this theory is that as medical doctors first studied the issue of domestic violence, they concluded that 
the problem was a consequence of a psychiatric disorder (Kozol 651; McMillon 4). McMillon highlights in 
her thesis that in the 1960s, research on family violence generally portrayed it as a rare occurrence that 
primarily affected individuals who were economically disadvantaged or mentally disturbed (4). During this 
period, most research on family violence focused on child abuse and was authored by medical and mental 
health professionals. According to Nichols, there exists a recurring “generational pattern” (12) in cases of 
family violence, wherein the cycle of abuse persists across multiple generations. The author argues that 
individuals who have endured significant physical or psychological abuse during childhood are at a 
heightened risk of incorporating that trauma into their aggressive and violent behavior. 

However, there was a significant lack of scholarly and even popular literature on wife abuse before 
the 1970s. During the 1970s, feminists drew attention to the fact that violence against women is a 
significant tool for the patriarchal system to subordinate women (Kozol 651). The issue of domestic 
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violence has been emphatically raised by radical feminists like MacKinnon, who claimed that the 
subjugation and control of women in domestic spheres is political and based on male supremacy 
(“Difference and Dominance,” 40-41). Her critique of the family, marriage, law, and society systems 
highlighted the power imbalances that consolidate male dominance and control over women’s individual 
autonomy and agency (“A Sex Equality,” 268). Acknowledging the perspective of radical feminists, popular 
literature and films contain the picture of control and coercion to narrate and depict the instances of 
violence and abuse in private spaces. 

In a sequence, when Vishwanath finds Madhu is not present in the house, he confronts her, 
demanding to know where she has been. He accuses her of being away from home for over two hours, 
suggesting that shopping can be completed in just one hour. He forcefully drags her back to the market 
and purchases all the items she had bought, proving that it could be done within the expected timeframe. 
Terrified by his intense gaze and red eyes, Madhu confesses that she had encountered Mrs. Sharma on 
her way home and engaged in conversation, causing her delay. The shot portrays Madhu sobbing 
uncontrollably and feeling overwhelmed with fear at the extremely controlling behavior of her husband. 

The same control and coercion Sanjoy imposes upon his wife Durga. On his wedding night, he 
expresses his hatred for marriage, blaming Durga for ruining his life. He giggles sinisterly and burns her 
cheek and neck with a lit matchstick, causing Durga to become fearful and weep. When she resists, Sanjoy 
starts to leave the room angrily. Feeling guilty and terrified, when Durga follows, he threatens her against 
following him and violently slaps her. On another occasion, during their first wedding anniversary, Durga 
sends a servant to call Sanjoy back home. He expresses his annoyance at being interrupted while playing 
cards. He verbally abuses Durga, forcefully wipes off her lipstick, and asserts, “Why have you adorned 
yourself so much? You are my wife, not a prostitute!” (Daman 00:35:30). He kicks her and warns her 
emphasizing his point with intimidation, “Remember! When | am busy playing cards, never interrupt me. 
Understand?” (Daman 00:35:38). The shot then focuses on Durga sobbing in fear and nodding in 
compliance. 

The most prominent instance that the radical feminists put forth to emphasize male control and 
dominance in domestic realms is the issue of sexual coercion (Jackson 197). The narratives of both films, 
Agni Sakshi and Daman, present battering and coercive sex as central to their thematic structure. When 
Vishwanath discovers Madhu practicing classical dance, he becomes agitated. In a fit of anger, he starts 
battering her with a leather belt while also subjecting her to verbal abuse. The sequence reflects the Indian 
honor society that views “dancing” as an act of rebellion against traditional expectations and 
contradictory to the image of a wife as “the epitome of virtue and values” (Tere 2). In an honor culture, a 
male family member is responsible for preserving the “honor” of his family and community. He is expected 
to prevent the potential “shame” that may arise from defiance of traditional social norms, even with 
violence (Rogers 230). Vishwanath berates her, questioning, “What did you find this home? A brothel? 
What would neighbors think of me? Am | letting whores dance in my home?” (Agni Sakshi 01:26:13). 
Throughout this verbal onslaught, he brutally strikes her legs with the belt. Later that night, a shocked, 
battered, and traumatized Madhu finds Vishwanath near the bed. She is petrified and begs, “Don’t beat 
me, please. | will never dance again. Don’t beat me, please” (Agni Sakshi 01:28:30). Ignoring her pain and 
pleas, Vishwanath proceeds to touch her intimately. Despite her expressing that she is hurt, “Not tonight. 
My legs are hurting a lot. Please!” (Agni Sakshi 01:31:00), Vishwanath persists in coercively having sex 
with her, arguing that she is his wife and that he cannot seek “love” elsewhere. These instances vividly 
illustrate how Vishwanath attempts to control and dominate his wife’s body and mind through various 
forms of mental, physical, and sexual abuse. 

In Daman, when the police officer Sailen Mahanta (Ranjan Koshal), finds Durga in Guwahati, he recalls 
the night years ago when he discovered her running on the street, terrified and injured. He is eager to 
learn what happened to her that night. The film delves into a flashback to provide an answer. In the 
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flashback, Durga is shown weeping and lying on her bed while Sanjoy paints her face with a brush to 
resemble Goddess Durga. Feeling tortured, Durga implores, “Why do you do this to me? Why do you 
always want to demean me?... What mistakes have | made? | have always obeyed all your commands” 
(00:48:58). He angrily asks what she expects from him in response to her resistance. Durga emotionally 
conveys, “You never gave me the respect | deserve as your wife, not in front of family members nor even 
the servants. Since our marriage, you haven’t even touched me” (00:49:16). She questions what she lacks 
as a woman that he seeks in other women. This infuriates him, leading him to molest her and pour hot 
wax from a burning candle on her neck and chest. He then brutally rapes her while Durga screams in pain 
and terror. Despite her agony, she manages to escape and runs on the street in a state of extreme distress. 
When the police officer finds her injured and raped and wants to know who has done it to her, Durga 
informs him that Sanjoy is the one who raped her. 

Agni Sakshi and Daman share a similar approach to depicting domestic violence. Both films portray 
husbands who are cruel, excessively possessive, and exhibiting psychopathic traits. The narrative 
reinforces the honor-based value system, which equates the family’s honor with regulating female 
sexuality and conformity to social and traditional norms (Gill and Brah 73). Vishwanath and Sanjoy restrict 
their wives to the confines of their homes and attempt to isolate them from the outside world. 


Cruelty as a Dowry-related Female and Family Violence in Mehndi 

The film Mehndi (1998), directed by Hamid Ali Khan, tells the story of Pooja, who faces mistreatment 
and mental harassment from her husband Niranjan (Faraaz Khan) and his family due to inadequate dowry 
provided by her father. The film reflects the contemporary understanding of domestic violence stemming 
from dowry-related practices. It opens with the wedding of Niranjan and Pooja, where Niranjan’s mother 
and sister eagerly await the new bride’s arrival. Niranjan’s mother, Mrs. Chaudhary, asks her husband, 
Mr. Chaudhary (Pramod Moutho), “How much dowry do we get?” (00:07:40). Mr. Chaudhary appears 
upset and responds with “alright” (00:07:44). Niranjan’s sister Kalpita (Shashi Sharma) questions Mrs. 
Chaudhary about their father’s apparent distress, suggesting that they might have received an inadequate 
dowry. Initially, Mrs. Chaudhary dismisses the idea, considering Pooja’s father’s wealth and reputation. 
However, as Niranjan’s parents realize that the dowry they received falls short of their expectations, they 
become disappointed. They had anticipated a larger sum of money and more gifts, given Deewan’s 
(Pooja’s father) affluent status in the village. Nevertheless, the story informs that Deewan is financially 
burdened and struggles to meet even the basic expenses of the wedding. 

The film’s plot has been inspired by the growing movement in India against dowry-related violence 
during and after the 1970s. During this period, people openly talked about violence within families (Jaising 
51). Feminists have particularly highlighted the distinctive nature of dowry-related violence, considering 
it a specific form of domestic abuse prevalent in India, frequently connected to dowry demands (Gangoli 
99; Tripathi et al. 12). During the 1980s, the women’s movement in India gained momentum and garnered 
increased support in its efforts to combat the practice of dowry. Consequently, between the years 1982 
and 1986, the Lok Sabha (Lower House of the Indian Parliament) debates highlighted the issue of domestic 
violence, leading to significant legislative action. In 1983, Section 498A IPC was enacted to criminalize 
domestic violence, and in 1986, amendments were made to the Dowry Prohibition Act to address dowry- 
related violence (Gangoli 105). The campaign against the practice led to the insertion of Section 304B in 
the IPC, which defined “dowry deaths” and introduced stringent punishment. These laws were responses 
to nationwide protests by women’s organizations, aiming to provide justice to women. 

In one of the opening sequences, when Niranjan desires to purchase a factory and needs an additional 
10 lakhs (one million) rupees, his family provokes him to ask his father-in-law for the money. They claim 
that Pooja’s father owes them the amount as the dowry received by Niranjan was much less than he 
deserved. Mr. Chaudhary suggests to his son, “Understand that the bride’s family is like a well, and the 
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wife is like a bucket. Place the bucket into the well and keep drawing the water” (00:22:30). Following his 
father’s suggestion, Niranjan requests the 10 lakh rupees from Pooja’s father, who reveals his poor 
financial condition. In response to this, Niranjan angrily leaves his home and refuses to take Pooja back 
with him. Mrs. Chaudhary, knowing that Pooja’s father fails to meet the demands for dowry, suggests that 
they should not leave hope so early. She hints at harassing and torturing Pooja to the extent that she will 
voluntarily seek a divorce so that Niranjan can remarry and receive another dowry. 

Pooja represents those young brides who are often considered insignificant within the marital 
household unless they bring a dowry (Gangoli and Rew 422). The verbal abuse and mental torture meted 
out to Pooja at the failure of fulfilling repeated demands for dowry reflect the widely discussed issue of 
harassment, torture, and even murder of brides, with the intention of the groom’s family arranging a 
second marriage for financial benefits (Shaha and Mohanty 106). The feminist perspective depicts dowry 
as an assurance required to acquire security from abuse in a marriage. It is a severe example of women 
being treated as commodities and denied their rights to equality, autonomy, and agency (Bradley and 
Pallikadavath 445). 

However, the legislative discussions in India often centered on preserving “Indian” culture and 
perpetuated the belief that “women are women’s worst enemies” (Gangoli 106; Gangoli and Rew 423; 
Lundberg 13-14), which trivialized violence against women. In particular, the debates surrounding the 
amendments to the Dowry Prohibition Act in 1986 included discussions that perpetuated stereotypes of 
the “villainous” mother-in-law who subjects her daughter-in-law to torture and even death (Gangoli and 
Rew 424; Lundberg 13-14). The discourse also overlooked violence against single women, as it 
predominantly focused on violence related to dowry (Gangoli 114). Owing to this belief, the film 
constructs Mrs. Chaudhary as a villainous character who harasses her daughter-in-law by various means. 
As Payton suggests, “patriarchal structures unite men against women and the older generation against 
the younger. Older women may be included in family councils and participate in conspiracies, provided 
they have internalized the gender roles of the ‘honor’ system and play a masculine role in enforcing them 
on the younger generation” (75; see also Bates 295). In one of the sequences, Mrs. Chaudhary instructs 
Pooja to prepare a meal for everyone, but Mrs. Chaudhary deliberately and secretly adds a large amount 
of salt to the food so that she can belittle and insult Pooja. When the family members, including Niranjan, 
taste the food and become angry, Mrs. Chaudhary accuses Pooja, saying, “If it were up to you, you would 
only poison us” (00:38:13). She again humiliates Pooja in front of Mr. Chaudhary by saying, “It’s your own 
fault that you brought a girl without a mother as our son’s bride. If she had a mother, she would have 
taught her proper etiquette regarding eating and drinking. This entire situation results from your choices, 
and now you must face the repercussions” (00:38:42). Pooja remains silent, feeling deeply humiliated and 
burdened by guilt. 

With the excuse of Pooja being an incapable cook, Mrs. Chaudhary starts isolating her from the family. 
She suggests that Pooja should no longer cook because she is incapable, but she must wash a large number 
of dishes and threatens her that she must not break anything. Pooja is burdened with an excessive number 
of dishes to wash. When criticized for giving Pooja extra work, Mrs. Chaudhary arrogantly justifies it by 
stating, “I was about to provide more utensils for washing. So that they could be scrubbed all night long” 
(00:40:30). In addition to these, to torture her further, they plan to feed Pooja cat leftovers for dinner, 
and Mr. Chaudhary suggests, “If you feed cat leftovers to her, she will become as unfaithful as a cat and 
will leave this house soon” (00:41:21). 

As Pooja becomes increasingly aware of the conspiracy against her, she confronts her mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Chaudhary, stating, “| am aware that the more | tolerate, the more you will continue to be cruel. 
Nevertheless, | will endure all your cruelties. If you think that | will leave this house because of your 
oppression, then you are mistaken” (00:42:27). When Pooja’s in-laws fail to drive her away through non- 
physical harassment, they resort to a plan to tarnish her reputation in the eyes of her husband, Niranjan. 
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Her mother-in-law falsely accuses Pooja of spending a night with an unknown man, portraying her as 
impure. In response, Niranjan becomes angry and violently slaps Pooja. Subsequently, she is subjected to 
further physical abuse and forcefully expelled from the house by her husband and his family members. 

The film critiques the practice of dowry, which is still prevalent despite being legally prohibited and 
publicly criticized. It is considered culturally acceptable and socially sanctioned. Many young men and 
their families view dowry as a legitimate way to acquire luxury items, pay off debts, and improve their 
social status (Prasad 73). Agnes refers to data from the National Crime Records Bureau which highlights 
that since 2008, over eight thousand women have been killed by their husbands each year due to dowry 
disputes. This alarming statistic highlights the severe consequences of dowry-related issues, including the 
physical, mental, verbal, and sexual abuse endured by thousands of Indian women (Agnes 13). Families 
that fail to meet the expected dowry norms or deviate from them may face the anger and frustration of 
the groom’s family. This can lead to mistreatment and abuse of the bride at her marital home. The 
institution of dowry, therefore, contributes to significant violence against women, including abuse within 
families, demands for additional payments, and in extreme cases, murder or suicide (Prasad 73). 

The film depicts the problem of domestic violence not as men versus women. It paints it as a dowry- 
related family dispute where the chief perpetrator of the bride’s harassment remains the mother-in-law. 
Mehndi mirrors a real situation about women being perpetrators of violence against women within the 
domestic setting. It hints at the conditions of the reproduction of patriarchy where women may willingly 
endorse patriarchal structures because they anticipate gaining long-term advantages. As a result, some 
women endure unfavorable treatment from their in-laws during their initial marriage phase, with the 
expectation that once they assume the position of a mother-in-law, they will exert authority over their 
sons’ wives (Chaudhuri et. al 143). This belief is also reflected in judicial and legal measures to stop dowry- 
related domestic violence. As a result, despite women making up a small percentage of the prison 
population in India, mothers-in-law are frequently arrested and convicted in cases of dowry-related 
deaths (Gangoli and Rew 421). Studies in India have shown that a significant portion of domestic violence 
cases involves female relatives of the husband as perpetrators or instigators of violence. Nonetheless, 
there are multiple feminist perspectives on domestic violence in India, with some viewing it as male 
violence against women, others considering the role of mothers-in-law within the wider marital 
household, and some seeing mother-in-law violence as a form of proxy violence against women (Gangoli 
and Rew 421). 


Domestic Violence as a Private and Family Matter 

All three films discussed above present domestic abuse in two main ways: either as an issue linked to 
a psychopathic husband or as a sociological problem associated with the malpractice of dowry. According 
to Haaken, labeling the abuser as a psychopath is problematic because it “puts women at greater risk and 
redeems men by focusing on childhood trauma rather than on male power and control” (77). Similarly, 
the discussion surrounding dowry as a key factor in violence against women within households fails to 
acknowledge the unequal power dynamics between men and women that exist within these domestic 
settings and contribute to such violence. Madhu Kishwar endorses the criticism as she contends, “I have 
come to the firm conclusion that the terms ‘dowry death’ and ‘dowry violence’ are misleading. They 
contribute towards making domestic violence in India appear as a unique, exotic phenomenon” (2). Both 
interpretations view domestic violence as a private matter, which contradicts the perspective advocated 
by feminists. According to the feminist worldview, domestic violence is not solely a medical problem or 
an issue of dowry, but rather a significant and pervasive consequence of the hierarchical system of honor 
that perpetuates violence against women within the confines of the home. One of the major concerns 
that feminists raise is that patriarchal notions of honor consider domestic violence as a private matter 
that should not be openly discussed or brought into the public sphere. 
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In the film Agni Sakshi, Madhu manages to escape from Vishwanath by faking her death and assuming 
the identity of Subhangi in Bombay, India. She tries to hide her identity to start her life afresh. However, 
when Vishwanath discovers that his wife is now married to Suraj (Jackie Shroff), he insists on proving in 
court that Subhangi is actually Madhu and his wife. Suraj’s parents’ and Madhu (Subhangi)’s responses to 
the idea of contesting the case in court reflect honor-based common social beliefs prevalent in India. 
Suraj’s mother says, “The very name of court instills fear in me” (01:57:50). His father says, “It will only 
bring us further discredit. It will provide another opportunity for the media to sensationalize and tarnish 
our reputation. And then our dignity...” (01:58:04). Vishwanath threatens Madhu (Subhangi) by 
emphasizing that going to court would bring dishonor to both of them and make it difficult for Suraj to 
face anyone. Madhu (Subhangi) could seek justice in court for the mental and physical torture she endured 
from Vishwanath. However, to safeguard Suraj’s and his family’s honor, she chooses not to involve the 
court and instead returns to Vishwanath as his wife. 

Kamir analyses the inequality, indignity, oppression, and abuse of women in the home as a trait of 
honor-based patriarchal culture. An honor-based value system, often associated with rigid conduct codes 
and hierarchical social roles, revolves around honor and shame. In such societies, individuals are evaluated 
and ranked based on their adherence to these codes, emphasizing traits like pride, assertiveness, 
independence for men, and sexual purity for women (“Framed,” 5-8). Conformity to the honor code is 
glorified, while deviant behavior is deemed shameful. Honor is a disciplinary tool and a source of social 
power, with specific behavior codes enforced for individuals to achieve and maintain honor. Such cultures 
are collectivist, where an individual’s honor impacts their reputation and that of their clan or larger group. 
Social class plays a significant role, with gender being a prominent factor. In most honor cultures, honor 
is predominantly associated with masculinity, and men are considered the primary bearers of it. Women’s 
honor is often secondary and tied to their ability to protect and maintain the honor of the men in their 
lives (“Honor and Dignity,” 196-198). 

Similarly, in the film Mehndi, Pooja’s father asks the court judge to stop divorce proceedings as it will 
tarnish the honor of his daughter and his family. Instead, he will persuade Pooja to sign the divorce papers 
without any legal contest and accept all the pain and suffering helplessly as their fate. He pleads with the 
court arguing, “Milord, they not only want to divorce Pooja but also want to humiliate her in a court of 
law and deprive her of the right to live (by disgracing her honor). | will never allow them to do so” 
(01:15:42). However, a violent incident occurs within the court as Deewan is killed by Niranjan’s brother- 
in-law (Mahavir Shah). These events serve as a turning point for Pooja, leading her to break free from the 
confines of societal customs and traditions. Motivated by the suffering she has endured, Pooja decides to 
take revenge. She strongly opposes Niranjan’s second marriage and takes matters into her own hands. 
Seeking justice for her father’s murder, first, she kills Niranjan’s brother-in-law. Pooja then publicly 
humiliates Niranjan’s parents by smearing black paint on their faces and parading them on a donkey 
through the village, thereby exposing their wrongdoings to the community. Finally, in a climactic moment, 
Pooja shoots Niranjan, ultimately ending his reign of injustice and cruelty. 

Daman also projects marital abuse as a private matter. When the police arrive at Sanjoy Saikia’s home 
to investigate Durga’s rape by her husband, his mother pleads with the officer to bury the case 
immediately. She fears that “If this news spreads, it will become the subject of a gossip throughout the 
entire city. We will no longer be able to face anyone with dignity” (00:52:01). Even Durga refuses to 
disclose anything to the police officer. The police decide to withdraw since Durga and her in-laws do not 
want them involved. Later, Police Officer Sailen Mahanta attempts to convince Durga to file a case against 
Sanjoy as the only way to escape his abuse. He informs her that “there is another way. You can send him 
a divorce notice citing both mental and physical abuse...” (01:30:24). However, Durga once again refuses, 
saying, “So that the whole society becomes aware (of the disgraceful incidents)?” (01:30:24). Towards the 
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end of the film, as a last resort to end the ongoing abuse, Durga takes matters into her own hands and 
kills Sanjoy. 

In the films discussed, the female characters who experience abuse and violence refrain from 
reporting the crimes to the police or any legal authority. They do not even seek divorce from their 
husbands, reflecting the contention that women’s interest lies in preserving their marriage as it grants 
them status, social and economic security, and privileges through their children (Ahmed-Ghosh 114). In 
addition, this aspect reflects the underlying patriarchal values that perceive domestic violence as a 
personal and private matter. Making it public by any means brings shame and disgrace to the family. 
Moreover, the significance placed on family honor forms a fundamental aspect of the Indian social 
framework, as the family continues to wield considerable influence within the social structure (Jyothi 
Vishwanath and Palakonda 386-387; Chakravarti 310). Mandal quotes Sumitra Mahajan (former Speaker 
of the Lower House of Indian Parliament) as saying during a parliamentary debate that Indian society has 
a unique family system and family affairs (263). The spousal disputes should be resolved within the family 
instead of being politicized and publicized in courts. Therefore, these women never actively engage with 
legal institutions fearing social outrage. Instead, they either opt to escape the abusive environment by 
leaving their marital homes or seek vigilante justice. 


Conclusion 

The portrayal of domestic violence in films like Agni Sakshi, Daman, and Mehndi reflects a broader 
trend observed in popular Hindi films and contemporary domestic violence laws. These films often present 
domestic violence as individual stories rather than acknowledging it as a systemic social issue. Male 
abusers are depicted as psychopaths or monsters, distancing them from the patriarchal system and 
normalizing the behavior of those men who are abusive but not psychopaths. Similarly, dowry-related 
disputes emphasize ending the culture of dowry, trivializing other aspects of domestic violence. By 
focusing on the exceptional and deviant nature of the perpetrators, the films create a disassociation 
between domestic violence and the patriarchal oppression of women in conjugal space. While these films 
touch upon the issue of domestic violence, they fail to provide any solution in law or in society. This 
portrayal underscores the helplessness and powerlessness of the female characters, perpetuating the 
notion that they are completely at the mercy of their abusive partners or their families. The absence of 
outside intervention or support further reinforces the idea that domestic violence is a private matter 
hidden behind closed doors. 
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